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AN EXHIBITION OF THE WORK OF 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 


T is as unnecessary to enumerate the factors which interpret 

Whistler’s subtle successes as it is needless’; for, anyone but 
the art cynic can appreciate that his limitations, like those of 
any capable man, whatever his pursuit, serve but to set off his 
worthy points. That Whistler was born an American and lived a 
foreigner is one of the paradoxes common to his time, when an 
exaggerated individuality could have no flamboyant moments 
in the daily routine of a sober American life. Hence, like other 
notable figures of American origin, he chose to live abroad in an 
atmosphere, on the one hand, congenial in association, and on 
the other, free from compulsion, moral or mental; yet his artistic 
approach was genuinely American. 

The keynote to an understanding of the work of the artists 
living in Paris and London at the end of the last century is to be 
found in the study of the personalities—weak and strong—who 
made up that vivid period. It was a time when men sought to 
express themselves in an individual way; the weaker ones de- 
vised mere novelties, but such men as Whistler, by dint of hard 
work, achieved both new and enduring results. The proof of this 
fact lies in such a picture as the “Portrait of the Artist’s Mother, 
Arrangement in Gray and Black,” which comes to this present 
exhibition as a loan from the Museum of the Louvre, through 
the courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York.” 

The consideration which this picture deserves as a composi- 
tion, as a color scheme, and as a characterization has been com- 
pletely obliterated by the unnecessary sentimentality which has 

1 For those interested in factual data, the following list of reading is appended: E. R. and J. 
Pennell, The Life of Fames McNeill Whistler; Elisabeth L. Cary, The Works of Fames McNeill 


Whistler; Way and Dennis, The Art of James McNeill Whistler; Eddy, Recollections and Im- 
pressions of James A. McNeill Whistler. 


2 During the past summer this picture was included in the Century of Progress Exhibition at 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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Single copies, 15 cents. Copyright, 1933. Entered as second class matter March 6, 1930, at the 
Posi Office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the Act of August 24, 1912. 
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been lavished upon it. The equally fine quality of Whistler’s 
“Portrait of Thomas Carlyle” has not been obscured by such 
unthinking admiration; it has been judged upon its true merits. 

Within the rigorous limits of Whistler’s artistic range, there is 
yet an astonishing variation, both in the subjects and the han- 
dling of his portraits; this diversity is particularly evident in his 
numerous pastels and water colors, as well as in his figure com- 
positions in oil. 

A stream of feeling can so permeate a period that, without any 
conscious effort on their part, the individuals in the worlds of 
art, literature, and music are deeply affected by it. Such an 
emotion was aroused in artistic centers when the perfections of 
the Japanese print were first recognized. The inevitable mention 
of the Japanese print in connection with Whistler’s work has be- 
come a cliché. That this is so, is natural. Whistler’s nocturnes 
gain greatly through a recognition of this Oriental influence. A 
comparison of a Japanese print of an actor in costume, with 
Whistler’s “Woman in Japanese Dress” will serve as an example 
of this impress. If only new points of view could always be as 
well assimilated and worked over as in this instance, then art 
would be in less danger of displaying trite motifs and unthinking 
imitation. 

The pastel just referred to was recently presented to the 
Museum by Mrs. Henry A. Everett as an addition to the Dorothy 
Burnham Everett Memorial Collection.The subject is a woman, 
facing right and holding a fan, dressed in Japanese costume. The 
significance of the picture lies, not only in the drawing, but also 
in the fused assembly of delicate shades—the soft violet-pink 
and yellow crayons of pastel—and in the impressionistic style. 

Whistler’s graphic work, brilliant in quality, is perhaps his 
most personal contribution. The long and rightful popularity of 
his four hundred and forty-two etchings and drypoints, as well as 
his one hundred and sixty-six lithographs, attests his power as a 
draftsman. Just as the color technique of Renoir and Monet gave 
the painting of the nineteenth century its direction, so Whistler’s 
selective use of line, his emphasis upon atmospheric effect, 
brought the print, also, into the realm of impressionism. An 
effort has been made to exhibit as complete a group of his prints 
as possible. HENRY S. FRANCIS 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS OF AN ART MUSEUM 


How much educational work, and of what kinds, should an art 
museum undertake? What relative emphasis should be placed 
upon such work, and how should it be related to the museum’s 
other functions? In the last few years the museum has come to 
take its place as an active teaching agency along with schools, 
colleges and art academies, yet the general question of its proper 
relation to them has never been adequately thought out. 

There is no tradition to provide an answer, for the work in its 
present form is a new and unprecedented development. It has 
come about, not as a result of much conscious, long-distance 
planning, or from any theory that the museum ought to do 
certain things; but step by step, in response to particular de- 
mands of the public. This itself is some indication that the ser- 
vices rendered meet genuine needs; and the lack of plan has on 
the whole been fortunate, for set preconceptions have a way of 
cramping progress. 

Lacking any collective policy, museums have come to differ 
widely in the extent to which they have undertaken educational 
work. Some have developed it into large proportions; some have 
left it in a rudimentary stage or omitted it entirely. Wherever 
the development does occur, it tends to begin with certain 
typical services, and then to ramify along divergent paths. The 
first step may be gallery guidance; this leads to the advance 
announcement of gallery talks on particular exhibits. Clubs and 
groups of friends request talks, then series of talks, then sys- 
tematic courses, on some particular art or historical period. 
New exhibitions bring throngs to the museum, and call for re- 
peated explanatory talks. More formal lectures on art, by visit- 
ing authorities, are presented in the museum auditorium; these 
lead to an annual series, which someone must plan and manage. 

Meanwhile, teachers are bringing children to observe ex- 
amples of some art or past civilization about which they have 
been studying. As more come, their visits must be scheduled in 
advance; and this itself can become a task of considerable 
magnitude. Many teachers feel the need of assistance in explain- 
ing museum exhibits, and ask that museum instructors be 
assigned to meet their classes. Some alert teachers call for 
courses on the use of museum materials, and on art history and 
appreciation in general. Children come to sketch in the museum; 
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a special class is started for members’ children; an empty room 
is used as a studio for painting and modeling; talented children 
from the schools are admitted, then other young and eager 
applicants, until some hundreds may be coming each Saturday. 
Qualified special teachers are engaged as part-time assistants. 
Marionette shows, moving pictures and illustrated talks are 
given by and for the children. Classes in music and folk-dancing 
may be added as special privileges of membership. Parents and 
other adults may wish to use their hands in amateur drawing 
or in craftwork; advanced students may call for professional 
technical instruction. 

Outside demands may call forth an extension of services to 
still wider circles in the community. Speakers on art at club 
meetings, school assemblies, parent-teachers’ associations are 
called for; a local radio station may wish a series of fifteen- 
minute art talks; a local newspaper may print each week the 
picture which is to be discussed over the radio; television is 
looked forward to as a new means of mass education in art. The 
schools clamor for visual materials to be brought to the class- 
room. Lantern slides, photographs, color prints, small plaster 
casts are acquired and lent, then small works of foreign handi- 
craft, and ancient artifacts not quite important enough for the 
main galleries, yet significant for historical study. Works of 
local artists are presented to the museum, to be circulated 
among schools and libraries. Distributing, arranging, and caring 
for these exhibits, and scheduling them in advance, come to 
demand the whole time of one or more persons. Permanent 
branch museums in distant parts of the city are discussed. 

Thus, under favorable conditions, museum educational work 
can develop in a few years into a surprisingly elaborate mechan- 
ism. On the whole, the cultural value of these functions is so 
obvious that there has been little disposition to question them. 
Yet occasional misgivings have been expressed, especially by 
foreign visitors with quite different conceptions of what a 
museum should be. 

For example, it has been said, “Why do any teaching in a 
museum at all? Let the works of art speak for themselves. Don’t 
interfere with people’s enjoyment of art by asking them to 
listen to any lectures.” But no one urges the mature visitor, 
who would rather look and enjoy by himself, to be educated 
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against his will. As a matter of fact, large numbers of people 
find that art does not always speak for itself, fully and dis- 
tinctly. Especially with the recent tendency of museums to 
acquire examples of exotic, primitive, and modernistic art, there 
has developed a persistent demand for some clue to their under- 
standing and appraisal. Advanced students, moreover, wish to 
penetrate as deeply as possible into the technique, the aesthetic 
form, the cultural background of what they see, and not merely 
to enjoy it in a casual and superficial way. It is in answer to 
such legitimate demands that museum teaching develops. School 
children’s visits are in a sense involuntary, like all the rest of 
their studies. But anyone who watches their behavior and ex- 
pression during museum visits will realize that most of them are 
having a very good time, and want to know more about the 
strange and fascinating things they see there. Of course much 
depends on what is said. Dull facts and sentimental praise can 
kill their interest, and are worse than no talk at all; but the 
capable instructor can heighten their enjoyment by pointing 
out interesting details and qualities, and by giving only the 
right amount and kind of information as a background. 

Does museum work make the artist a mere imitator of the 
past? Will children, in particular, be more creative if kept away 
from the museum? There again, the answer depends on the kind 
of instruction. Museum objects can be used, not in excess and 
for imitation, but for occasional suggestion and stimulus to free 
imaginative construction. The artist can gain an understanding 
of how past ages and artists expressed themselves in appropriate 
forms, and thus of the fundamental meanings of art; but he does 
not need to copy those symbols literally in expressing modern 
life or his own personality. 

Are American museums developing educational work at the 
expense of scholarship? This charge, which has been made 
abroad, is meant to imply that advanced research and writing 
on the part of curators, in art history and archaeology, has been 
neglected in favor of popular mass education in simple art 
appreciation. It may well be that in all subjects this country 
has tended to overemphasize mass education at the expense of 
advanced scholarship. Certainly popular lectures and children’s 
classes have been much to the fore in museum educational work, 
and doubtless undue satisfaction is often felt at large audiences 
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for their own sake. Advanced research is usually regarded as a 
function, not of the museum educational department, but of the 
curators in charge of the collections; small advanced courses are 
regarded as the task of university graduate schools. There seems 
to be no inherent reason, however, why such lines should be 
drawn, or why any of these functions should interfere or com- 
pete with the rest. It may be necessary in some places to protect 
museum curators against too persistent demands for popular 
lectures, and to insure them time for study. It may be necessary 
to urge museum trustees and supporters not to judge the success 
of educational work too exclusively in terms of statistics on the 
number of persons taught, and to approve the spending of time 
and money on advanced work that reaches a very small public. 
If these cautions are observed, the development of museum 
educational work should go hand in hand, and not in competition 
with scholarship. In Cleveland, no sharp lines are drawn be- 
tween museum departments, or between museum and univer- 
sity. Curators from various departments give occasional public 
talks, but not enough to interfere with their other work. Certain 
courses, given by the educational staff and attended by museum 
members, are open for credit to university students; these and 
other advanced courses are maintained by the museum in spite 
of their small attendance. Researches and scholarly writing are 
encouraged in the case of staff members who wish to undertake 
them. 

It has also been suggested that an undue emphasis on educa- 
tion may tend to lower the quality of works of art acquired, in 
that funds will be diverted from purchases to education; and 
also in that mediocre objects will be purchased to fill in historical 
series and thus provide materials for teaching. As to the first, 
it may seem that every dollar spent for education is one less 
available for purchases; but the appearance is misleading. Money 
comes to museums for educational purposes, through gifts and 
grants, fees and paid memberships, which would otherwise not 
come at all; indeed, gifts of art-works and money for purchases 
are not infrequently stimulated by the knowledge that a large 
public will learn to appreciate them. On the other point, it is 
the duty of the museum administration to resist any pressure 
toward lowering of standards. To build up an extensive collec- 
tion at the cost of quality would be no real service to education. 
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For study, inexpensive casts and color-prints can now be se- 
cured in great variety and much-improved quality. 

Lastly, it may be asked whether the museum is not stepping 
out of its proper field into that of the school or college, when 
it becomes an educational institution. Should it not emulate the 
public library, and be content to provide material for outside 
teachers to use? Is not its function to collect, exhibit and pre- 
serve works of art, and should it not leave teaching to the 
schools? Certainly, there can be no doubt that the former are 
and should be its primary functions. But conditions may justify 
its carrying on education as a secondary function, just as the 
school or college often buys and exhibits illustrative materials, 
or even starts a small museum of its own. Rigid specialization 
is not always the best way for an institution to be socially 
useful. 

For each museum, the extent and character of the educational 
work it should carry on will be determined by the whole educa- 
tional structure of its community. If other institutions are at 
hand, willing and able to carry on a particular branch of art 
education as well as the museum could, there may be no reason 
for the museum itself to attempt it. For example, in Cleveland 
the Art Museum makes no attempt to conduct a school for the 
training of professional artists, although several museums else- 
where do so. This is due to no objection in principle, but simply 
to the fact that such an academy already exists nearby. In 
certain other cities, the proximity of a well-developed institute 
for popular lectures and courses on art releases the museum 
from this duty, so important in the Cleveland Museum. The 
nature of art instruction in the local schools and colleges must 
also be considered, with the aim of avoiding unnecessary dupli- 
cation. At the same time, there may be worse things than 
apparent duplication of services within a fairly large com- 
munity. Competition instead of monopoly is sometimes whole- 
some; and two ways of teaching the same subject may lead to 
very different results. 

As acenter of art instruction, the museum has certain definite 
advantages over all outside institutions. First and foremost is 
the fact that art can there be taught in fairly close contact with 
the indispensable materials for teaching it properly. Teaching 
it without original works of art, out of textbooks, or even with 
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lantern slides and photographs, is a poor substitute. Assuredly, 
free imagination and the study of nature are other essential 
ingredients; but the works of art should also be close at hand, 
even in creative work, for consultation when needed. Another 
advantage is the power to codrdinate work for all age-levels. 
But should the museum employ its own teachers, and conduct 
its own classes, or merely open its doors to teachers and classes 
from outside? Either or both may be the wise course, according 
to local conditions. At Cleveland the situation is flexible and 
diversified. Outside teachers and classes come freely, and in 
large numbers. Some teachers, paid by the public school system, 
are permanently assigned to museum service, where they meet 
and teach classes, and whence they take art materials for 
demonstration in the schools. Some teachers, employed by the 
museum, have their salaries paid in part through appropriations 
by outside schools, colleges and clubs, for special instruction 
given. Some are paid entirely out of the museum’s operating 
fund, for instruction to members, their children and the general 
public. Such flexibility of arrangement permits great freedom of 
adjustment to varied and changing local needs. A nucleus of 
permanent educational personnel, employed and supervised by 
the museum administration, is however essential for the sake of 
directing and codrdinating all the manifold activities, including 
teaching, scheduling, arranging study materials, and advising 
the outside teacher how to use the museum to best advantage. 
The future may bring still further development of the museum 
as an active teaching agency, or a tendency for other institutions 
to take over more actively the work of teaching in museums, 
or such close codperation between the museum and other agencies 
that all present lines of demarcation will be obscured. Mean- 
while, the museum is actually doing valuable pioneer work 
along lines which would formerly have been considered out of 
its field. In many communities, this would have remained un- 
done if the museum had not been at hand, ready and adaptable 
to the taking on of new functions. THOMAS MUNRO 
THE PICTURE OF THE WEEK 
Some months ago, a committee representing the Cleveland 
Public Schools and The Cleveland Museum of Art discussed 
ways of helping children to become better acquainted with fine 
pictures. 
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As a result of this conference, the committee selected a list of 
pictures, some originals owned by The Cleveland Museum of 
Art, and some reproductions of great masterpieces in foreign 
galleries, one picture to be specially displayed in the Museum 
each week and to be known as The Picture of the Week. 

The originators of this far-reaching activity requested of 
WHK the favor of broadcasting privileges, whereby The Pic- 
ture of the Week could be more fully explained. Children were 
asked to save and have in hand small reproductions of the 
pictures while listening to the broadcast, which occurs each 
Monday at 2:45. The talk is, however, not planned to be of in- 
terest solely to children. Many adults—individuals, groups, and 
clubs—have availed themselves of the privilege of listening in. 

The codperation of these agencies is offering a very real art 
interest to the people of Cleveland. ANN V. HORTON 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WORK OF 
POLISH GRAPHIC ARTISTS AND OF 
POLISH SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Cleveland art lovers will be interested to learn that a large 
collection of graphic art from Poland will be shown during the 
month of November. This collection is lent to the Museum by 
The International School of Art, and was especially selected for 
the purpose by Miss Elma Pratt, Director of the School, and 
Miss Mary Werten, head of its Polish Division. 

One of the strongest characteristics of modern art is the big 
rdle played by graphic work; and this is especially true in Poland 
where, after many years of steady growth, this branch of art has 
recently come to flower. This exhibition will be held in Gallery 
XI of the Museum. 

In the Educational Corridor the work of Polish school children 
will be shown. This exhibit, also selected by The International 
School of Art, does not represent all the methods of teaching 
elementary school children. The examples are of two main types: 
those which show the use of the illustration or free fantasy 
method; those which stress technique—linoleum cuts or paper 
cuts. In the first group the subject is sometimes given by the 
teacher, as for instance, Polish Costumes, National Festivals, 
Illustrations from Polish Tales. Sometimes the children have 
perfect freedom to express themselves in any way they wish. 
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The paper cuts selected show the Szopka, or puppet show, 
which the children carry from house to house at Christmas time. 
They also illustrate national costumes as well as problems ex- 
pressing simple forms in bright colors. The linoleum cuts are 
executed in the so-called Artistic Centers of the Elementary 
Schools, where children of unusual talent work once a week. 
Here special accent is placed on graphic work, which gives such 
excellent training for all kinds of art expression. 

Miss Werten made this collection to show Americans what 
Polish children are doing in their schools. When she returns to 
Poland next summer, she hopes to take with her an equally 
large group of work done by American pupils. 


CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER, 1933 


Wednesday 1. 7.30p.m. Discussion of Bach Organ Music, by Melville 
Smith, Associate Professor of Music, Flora Stone 
Mather College, Western Reserve University. 

8.15 p.m. Organ Music of Johann Sebastian Bach, Program 
No. 2, by Melville Smith. 
Thursday 2. 4.30p.m. Reception, and Private View of the Exhibition of 
to 7.00 p.m. Work by James McNeill Whistler. (For Museum 
Members.) 

Friday 3. 8.15 p.m. The Roadsides of America, by Elizabeth Boyd 
Lawton, Lecturer, New York City. (Holden Lec- 
ture on Outdoor Art.) 

Saturday 4. 2.0op.m. For Young People. Polish Folk Songs and Dances, 
arranged by Mrs. Stanilav Klonowski and directed 
by Ignatsis Stankebicz. 

5.45 p.m. Station WHK. Dramatization of “Whistler’s 
Great Portrait of His Mother.” 

Sunday 5. 4.00 p.m. The Hanging Gardens of the Olympics, by Llewella 
Hall Kitchell, Lecturer, Cleveland. (Holden Lec- 
ture on Outdoor Art.) 

4.00 p.m. For Young People. The Jolly Tailor Who Became 
King, a Polish Folk Tale, by Dorothy O. Tafe. 

5.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

7.30 p.m. Discussion of Bach Organ Music, by Arthur W. 
Quimby. 

8.15 p.m. Organ Music of Johann Sebastian Bach, Program 
No. 3, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Monday 6. 2.45 p.m. Radio Talk, WHK. Picture of the Week:Whistler’s 
“PortraitoftheArtist’s Mother,” by Ann V.Horton. 

Friday 10. 8.15 p.m. Poland’s Contribution to American Life, by Artur 
Rodzinski, Conductor, The Cleveland Orchestra; 
Joseph Daszewski, Secretary of Polish Consulate, 
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Saturday 11. 
Sunday ‘12. 
Monday 13. 
Wednesday 15. 
Friday 17. 
Saturday 18. 
Sunday 
Monday 20. 
Wednesday 22. 
Friday 24. 


Saturday 25. 


2.00 p. m. 


5-45 p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
2.45 p.m. 


7.30 p. m. 
8.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


5-45 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 
p.m. 
2.45 p.m. 
7.30 
8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


5-45 P-m. 


Pittsburgh; Mrs. Stefania Peters, Cleveland; 
Zygmunt B. Dybowski, Editor, The Polish Daily 
News, Cleveland; Felix T. Matia, Director of 
Public Parks, Cleveland. 

For Young People. Play: Hansel and Gretel, by 
Junior League Players. 

Radio Talk, WHK. Whistler’s “Portrait of the 
Artist’s Mother,” by Daisy Weld Warner. 

An Outline of Persian Art, by Mehmet Aga-Oglu, 
Research Fellow, University of Michigan, and 
Honorary Curator of Near Eastern Art, Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

For Young People. Oriental Myths, by Elizabeth 
Keyser. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Radio Talk, WHK. Picture of the Week: George 
Bellows’s “Stag at Sharkey’s,” by Ann V. Horton. 
Discussion of Bach Organ Music, by Melville 
Smith. 

Organ Music of Johann Sebastian Bach, Program 
No. 4, by Melville Smith. 

Savages and Primitives, by Count René d’Harnon- 
court, Lecturer, Washington, D. C. 

For Young People. Marionette Plays: Hansel and 
Gretel, and Jack and the Beanstalk, by Hiram 
House Puppeteers. 

Radio Talk, WHK. When France Prohibited Dry 
Goods, by I. T. Frary. 

Whistler’s “Portrait of the Artist’s Mother,” by 
Thomas Munro. 

For Young People. Telling Time Through the 
Ages, by Ann V. Horton. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Radio Talk, WHK. Picture of the Week: Jan 
Vermeer’s “The Artist in His Studio,” by Ann V. 
Horton. 

Discussion of Bach Organ Music, by Arthur W. 
Quimby. 

Organ Music of Johann Sebastian Bach, Program 
No. 5, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Contemporary French Painting, by Auguste 
Desclos, Assistant Director, Office National des 
Universités et Ecoles Frangaises, Paris. 

For Young People. Play: Sadko, by sth Grade 
Pupils of Boulevard School, Cleveland Heights. 
Radio Talk, WHK. Poland’s Contributions to 
Folk and Art Music, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
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Sunday 26. 4.00p.m. Polish Folk Music, by The Harmonia Chopin, 
Polish Male Chorus, directed by Griffith Jones. 
4.00 p.m. For Young People. Noodle-Doodleum, a Polish 
Folk Tale, by Katharine Gibson, 
5-15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Monday 27. 2.45 p.m. Radio Talk, WHK. Picture of the Week: Hans 
Holbein’s “The Merchant of Gisze,” by Ann V. 
Horton. 
Wednesday 29. 7.30 p.m. Discussionof BachOrgan Music, by MelvilleSmith. 
8.15 p.m. Organ Music of Johann Sebastian Bach, Program 
No. 6, by Melville Smith. 


REGULAR EVENTS 


Sundays 3-15 p.m. Gallery Talks by Staff Members. 
4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Margaret 
Wright. 
Mondays 4.00 p. m. The Art of Greece and Rome, by Charles B. Martin. 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. 
Guidance through the galleries, by Charles B. 
Martin. 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Charles B, Martin. 
Wednesdays §5.00p.m. Mediterranean and European Art Centers, by 
Charles B, Martin. 
8.0op.m. Amateur Arts and Crafts Club, by Kalman 
Kubinyi. 
8.00 p.m. Amateur Sketch Club, by Charles F. Ramus. 
Thursdays 3.00 p. m. The Appreciation of Music, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Fridays 2.00 p.m. Art Treasures in Spanish Cities, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 
3.00 p. m. Chinese and Japanese Art, by Margaret Fairbanks. 
4.00 p.m, The Arts of Primitive Peoples, by Charles F. 


Ramus. 
Saturdays 10.00 a,m. The American Home: Its European Origins, by 
and 11.00a. m. I. T. Frary and Charlotte Bates. 
Saturdays g.coa.m. Classes for Members’ Children and for Non- 


to 12.00 a.m. Members’ Children. 
EXHIBITIONS 


Galleries VII and VIII. . The Work of James McNeill Whistler, including 
the “Portrait of the Artist’s Mother” (opens 
November 3). 

Galleries IX, X,and XI. Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition of The Cleveland 
School of Art (through November 5). 

Foyer and Office Corridor Polish Prints (through November 9). 

GalleryX . . . . . «Far Eastern Art (opens November 8). 

Gallery XI. . . . . . Polish Prints (opens November 10). 

Educational Corridor . . Polish Children’s Drawings. 

Children’s Museum .. . Polish Toys. 

TextileStudy Room . . Historic Brocades, Damasks, and Velvets. 
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ANNIE HADEN 
Drypoint—Kennedy 62:3 
James McNeill Whistler, American, 1834-1903 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King, 1922 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Joun H. Horp 
G. MATHER 
CHARLES L. MURFEY 
FRANCIS F, PRENTISS 
JouN L. SEVERANCE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The President and First Vice President, ex ofictis 
Henry G. DALTON Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joux H. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 

FINANCE COMMITTEE 


G. Matuer, Chairman 
Henry G. DALTON Joun H. Horp 
Lreonarp C. HANna, Jr. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


CHESTER C. BOLTON 
Haro_p T. CLARK 
M. CoE 

Henry G. DALTon 
Epwarp B. GREENE 
Lronarpb C, HANNA, Jr. 


THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director Cara E, GAETJENS 
Sitvia A. WUNDERLICH 


Haroip W. Parsons 


Editorial Assistant 
European Representative 
Cashier WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETY 
Recorder 
Chief Clerk 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 
Daisy W. WARNER 
Burrous 


MINNIE H. BREDBECK 
SopH1E BuRGDORFF 


Asst. Publicity Secretary 
Assistant in Membership 


Assistant at Sales Desk Fiora E. Harp 


Printer and Photographer Epp A. RUGGLES 


Superintendent of Buildings JoHn W. McCase 


ADMISSION 

Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 

Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Open Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday evening is free from 
7 to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 
LIBRARY 

A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to . 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The — and the Director, ex offciis 
RatpH M. Co Epwarp B. GREENE 
Lronarp C, Jr. G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The President of Western Reserve University 
RoBERT ERNEST VINSON 

The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. B. P. BOLE 
CHARLES T. Brooks 
E. S. Burke, Jr. 
WILLARD M. CLapp 
Mrs. H. A. EVERETT 
Paut L. FEtss 
Frank H. GINn 
CHARLES B. GLEASON 
SALMON P. HALLE 

H. M. HANNA 
EpwarbD S. HARKNESS 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN 
Mrs. T. P. 


Davin S. INGALLS 

Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
ALFRED KELLEY 

Mrs. RacpH T. KING 
Woops KING 

Amos B. McNairy 
LAURENCE H. Norton 
KENYON V. PAINTER 

Mrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
Mrs. JOHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
-AMBROSE SWASEY 

Mrs. WINvsor T. WHITE 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Ho 

Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings LovuIsE BURCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Leona E. Prassr 

In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. RAMus 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 

Curator of Education THomMas Munro 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration LouisE M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Secretary Iba LEE ROGERS 
Assistants: Mr. Martin, Mr. Ramus, Mrs. 
FAIRBANKS. 

Extension Work: Mrs. RUGGLES, MR. ALVAREZ, 

Librarian, NELL G. SILL. Assistants: MIssTHWING, 
Miss TALLMAN, Miss VAN DER VEER, MIss 
Haw.ey, Miss JouNsoN, Mrs. MILLER. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 


friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contripute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Memters pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may Le had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 
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